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Eight of the paintings included in the Exhibition are reproduced in color inter- 
spersed between the text; the reproductions are numbered I to VIII. Another one 
is reproduced in color on the cover; this one is unnumbered. All others follow 
in alphabetical order by artists. In most instances a reference to the catalogue of 
the lending Museum or to that of a well known exhibition is given, using the 
following abbreviations: 

'@ Chicago Art Institute, Century of Progress Exhibition, 1933. 

D Detroit Art Institute, Catalogue of Paintings, 1944. 

FH Frans Hals Museum Catalogue. 

MH Mauritshuis, Abridged Catalogue, 1953. 

NY3g9 Masterpieces of Art, New York World’s Fair, 1939. 

RA2g Royal Academy Exhibition of 1929. 

RA52 Royal Academy Exhibition of 1952-53. 

RM Rijksmuseum, Catalogue, 1951. 

U Utrecht, Exhibition of Caravaggio in The Netherlands, 1952. 


Paintings not shown in New York and Toledo are indicated by an asterisk (°*). 
Paintings not shown in Toronto are indicated by a dagger (7). 


A reproduction of the painting by Albert Cuyp Landscape with Riders (Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, New York), the photograph of which having 
arrived when the preceding pages had already been machined, had to be inserted, 
under number 93 instead of in its proper place, at the end of the catalogue. 
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At the time of the Reformation—in a way a part of it—the seven northern prov- 
inces of the Low Countries dared to challenge the sovereignty of Europe’s most 
powerful ruler. The million people who lived in this area, a country so small that 
it could all be comprised within Ohio’s boundaries, with an equally large area to 
spare, fought a devastating war with a relentless foe for eighty years to achieve 
recognition of their complete independence. 

Early in the Seventeenth Century, midway in that struggle, they were sufh- 
ciently masters of the situation to seek an increased share of world trade, to 
compete with the Portuguese in the Indies, to gain a foothold in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Concurrent with this commercial expansion there burst forth an unparalleled 
cultural development. Springing from meager antecedents there quickly arose 
a volume of literature and painting, in the mass comparable in quality to that of 
any time or place—in its supreme achievements incomparable the world over. 

The artists were the products and observers of their times, and never have 
painters more fully understood and faithfully depicted the customs and manners 
of their contemporaries. 

This exhibition will tell much of the life and the institutions of Seventeenth 
Century Holland, for the artists found their subjects close at hand. But the basis 
of selection of the pictures included is artistic rather than descriptive or historic. 
If a thesis is to be demonstrated, it is that the Dutch painters were honest 
craftsmen, masters of their technique, who unstintingly gave their patrons full 
measure, and many a time rose to heights of supreme genius. 

The three exhibiting museums express their gratitude to Her Majesty Juliana, 
Queen of the Netherlands, for her most gracious acceptance of the High Patron- 
age of the exhibition. We are also indebted to the Ministers of the Netherlands 
and to the Ambassadors, Consuls General and Consuls and other foreign service 
officers of the Netherlands, Canada and the United States for the encouragement 
and assistance which they have given us. To the lenders to the exhibition, both 
institutional and individual, goes our gratitude for depriving themselves of some 
of their choicest treasures for an extended period so that this exhibition might 
do full justice to the art and the artists which it represents. 

We are particularly indebted to Jonkheer David C. Réell, Director General of 
the Rijksmuseum, Dr. A. B. de Vries, Director of the Mauritshuis and Dr. 
Arthur van Schendel, Director of the Department of Paintings of the Rijks- 
museum. They received us most cordially when we first broached the idea, 
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arranged our meeting with many collectors, gave us constant assistance over a 
long period, and have lent most generously from the great art galleries over 
which they preside. Although we on this side of the Atlantic accept responsibility 
for errors of inclusion or exclusion which may be charged against the exhibition, 
their broad acquaintance with Dutch paintings throughout the world and the 
guidance which they have given have led us along profitable paths and helped 
us to avoid many pitfalls. 

BLakE-More Gopwin, Director 

The Toledo Museum of Art 
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During the seventeenth century the genius of the Dutch peoples expressed itselt 
more fully than at any other time in their history. In a little more than a hundred 
years, this small country produced statesmen, soldiers, thinkers, artists, and 
businessmen whose achievements make one of the most brilliant chapters in the 
history of western civilization. Uniting against a foreign ruler, they liberated 
their country and established freedom of worship. Then, beginning in the role of 
a subordinate province, they gradually asserted their place among the great 
powers until it was Holland which led the coalition against Louis XIV, the great- 
est monarch in Europe. Their final triumph came when England, to whose Queen 
Elizabeth they had offered their country’s sovereignty one hundred years before, 
chose as her king the Dutch general in chief and prime minister, William of 
Orange. 

These heroic times were not easy ones for the average man to live through. On 
land and at sea his country was almost constantly at war against powerful 
enemies, and parts of it were frequently occupied by foreign troops. When peace 
was made with the enemies abroad, the unity of the country was threatened by 
internal strife between religious factions or the parties who favored centralized 
government and those who believed in independence for the provinces—or states 
rights as we would call them today. 

Every phase of life shows an irresistible vitality. In spite of the exhausting 
military efforts they were obliged to make, the Dutch merchants maintained their 
position as the link between northern and southern Europe, even trading with 
the Spaniard, their arch enemy, when conditions at home obliged them to do so. 
Indeed, they violently resisted all efforts to prevent them from doing this. By 
means of the East and the West India Companies, they expanded their markets 
to the furthest corners of the earth, threatening the Spanish and Portuguese 
Colonial Empires and competing with the English. The economic prosperity thus 
created was strengthened and consolidated when the financial collapse of Spain 
ruined the great German and Italian banking houses, leaving Amsterdam the 
chief money market in Europe. 

To understand fully the historical conditions which produced the art of the 
time, one must not forget that in spite of their austere religion and their admi- 
rable organization, the Dutch of the seventeenth century were also periodically 
subject to extraordinary bursts of violence, sometimes patriotic as when they 
burnt their houses and opened the dikes to flood their fields rather than hand 
them over to the invader, and sometimes inexplicably cruel as when the mob 
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brutally murdered the statesman, John de Witt, who had served his country with 
great distinction for more than twenty years. 

These conditions and national traits were reflected in the artistic production 
of the time. There was a tremendous and unprecedented output of painting. The 
painting profession offered a more attractive and prosperous life than ever before. 
In some towns the demand for pictures was such that there were more painters 
working in the community than there were bakers or butchers. 

The people who bought the pictures, who patronized the artists, were quite 
different from those in any other country at the time. They were the middle 
class, the merchants and businessmen who were responsible for the prosperity of 
the country and who were the predominant element in the population. In other 
countries artists were commissioned by the state, the church, and the great 
nobles; in Holland they worked for private individuals. There is contemporary 
evidence of this in the writings of the English diarist, John Evelyn. He visited the 
Rotterdam Fair in 1641 and was astonished at the great number of pictures which 
were being sold. The pictures were cheap, and the buyers were merchants and 
farmers who sometimes sold again at a good profit. This kind of speculation 
created a great demand for pictures and brought about a boom on the art market, 
but a boom with the usual inevitable consequence of overproduction. In spite of 
the great demand, there were too many artists, and many of them found it hard 
to survive. Several became picture dealers. Others were obliged to work at 
another trade: Steen was an inn keeper, Van Goyen speculated unsuccessfully 
in tulip bulbs and real estate, while Hobbema was a customs inspector and finally 
abandoned painting altogether. As always, it was the most original and the best 
who suffered whilst those who compromised with the demands of fashionable 
taste continued successfully. Though local painters’ guilds were organized and 
continued to function as fraternities, they were no longer effective protection 
for the artists, who found themselves struggling alone. The dealer came to play 
an increasingly important role, acting as an intermediary between the patron 
and the artist, and we see the gradual development of the situation which exists 
today: the artist, isolated from the public, and the dealer in almost complete 
control of the art market. 

The new, middle-class patrons of the arts who had replaced the state and the 
church, determined the size of pictures. There were never great palaces in Holland 
like those built by the nobles in other countries. The Dutch businessmen lived in 
comparatively small houses which could not accommodate large canvases, and 
so the easel picture became the prevalent form for Dutch painting. The patrons 
also influenced the style of painting. These people owed their position in the 
world to their grasp of realities and to their material possessions. Their taste in 
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art was for the faithful, objective rendering of the familiar aspects of the life 
around them. They had an almost reverent feeling for the landscape of the coun- 
try which they had so recently regained possession of, for the sea which was so 
important to them, for the cities they were building, and for the wordly posses- 
sions which they were now able to acquire. The painstaking, loving care with 
which the pictures of the period are painted and the spiritual feeling with which 
the most familiar and ordinary objects are frequently imbued, result from this 
attitude. At no time in the history of art has the technique of painting been 
brought to greater perfection. A Dutch picture in good condition is not only a 
work of art but also a most exquisitely finished piece of craftsmanship. 

Considering the turbulent history of the times, the subject matter of Dutch 
pictures is all the more striking. ‘There is practically no representation of war, of 
human suffering. On the contrary, we see scenes of quiet domesticity or relax- 
ation mixed with occasional ribaldry—portraits, landscape, still life, and flowers. 
These pictures, made not for decorative effect, but for intimate contemplation, 
were reflections of the reality they preferred and wished for, rather than the 
painful circumstances they were obliged to live through. 

The oldest tradition in Dutch painting was that of portrait painting, which 
had flourished in Holland ever since the fifteenth century. A most interesting and 
characteristically Dutch development is the large, life-size civic group portrait in 
which the Regents or governors of Guilds or corporations are represented seated 
together informally. For the Dutch artists this was the closest to an official com- 
mission, and it was the best paid. This type of portrait can rarely be seen outside 
of Holland, but two examples are in the exhibition. They are the ‘Lady Regents 
of St. Elisabeth’s Hospital in Haarlem’ by Johannes Verspronck and the ‘Gov- 
ernors of the Archers’ Guild’ by Bartholomeus van der Helst. Both are painted 
by fashionable and highly successful artists, whose smooth, faultless, and imper- 
sonal technique, combined with the pleasing expressions of the sitters, was well 
suited to satisfy their patrons. The portrait of ‘Princess Maria Henrietta Stuart,’ 
also by Van der Helst, is another example of this quasi-ofhcial portraiture, 
unusual in its large size and its strangely cool color harmony and enameled 
surface. This is the closest approximation in Holland to the Court portraits 
which were being painted in other European countries. 

Rembrandt’s conception of portraiture stands in complete opposition to this. 
It is essentially intimate and reveals a passionate interest in the inner qualities of 
people. He expresses the spirit of his models with an intensity which no other 
painter has ever been able to equal. Even in presenting the members of an anato- 
my class or the syndics of a commercial guild, he disre gards their proud corporate 
position in the community and shows in each thoughtful, deep individuality. In 
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his efforts to penetrate further into the mystery of personality, he studied his own 
face, and there exist more than sixty self-portraits by his hand. The two in the 
exhibition make a fascinating comparison. The first is one of his earliest, done 
when he was very young; the other is his last, signed and dated 1669, the year 
of his death. The former is full of drama, with a violent contrast between the 
cheek in full light and the dark shadow from which the eyes peer at us excitedly. 
The half-open mouth emphasizes the curious effect of suspense. The handling is 
careful, almost meticulous, and sometimes perhaps a little unsure. It foretells the 
style of the years when he was successful as a portrait painter. The later self- 
portrait is calm, full of sadness and wisdom. The brushwork is broad and incredi- 
bly sure. Forms such as the ear, the locks of white hair, the round shoulders are 
blocked in without detail. He did not have to do more. The whole tragic story of 
his life is told in the most moving terms by the eyes and the mouth. Both pictures 
are almost monochrome. The latter shows the infinite variety and subtlety of 
effects which Rembrandt achieved with scarcely more than one color. The por- 
trait of his little son Titus daydreaming had been painted fourteen years earlier. 
The method is the same, but here the brushwork is more vital, more powerful. 
In it Rembrandt is at the height of the style which we admire so much today 
and which his contemporaries did not understand. 

Rembrandt stands apart from the rest of Dutch painters, as he does from all 
painters. His extraordinary originality is apparent even when compared with the 
work of pupils whom he had trained and who tried deliberately to imitate his 
style. Aert de Gelder was following him in his ‘Portrait of a Girl’ with its delicate 
colors. The characterization is charming but utterly lacks the penetration of his 
master. The ‘Head of an Old Man’ by Carel Fabritius, whose paintings are so 
rare, has the subtlety of execution of Rembrandts’ last portrait combined with a 
mild and gentle feeling of its own. 

Frans Hals gave its fullest expression to the healthy sensuous joy of living of 
seventeenth-century Holland. His great gift of human sympathy never left him 
in spite of the misfortunes which pursued him throughout his life. He always 
succeeded in recording by a gesture or a glance the impression he received from 
the model sitting for him. His portraits never pretend to estimate the whole 
human character as Rembrandt’s did, but they always provide entertaining and 
incisive comment. In the ‘Portrait of a Man and his Wife’ her roguish smile and 
his rather fatuous but good-humoured expression give us a vivid impression of 
the lighter side of their relationship. Hals always succeeds in being gay and is 
almost always elegant. His handling of paint is miraculous in its virtuosity. It 
delights and fascinates the eye. Sometimes one feels as if he were aware of this 
and deliberately showing off. He painted directly, without preparatory drawing, 
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modelling in light and color with a sureness that has never been surpassed. Dur- 
ing the first part of his career he used clear colors in delightful pale harmonies. In 
his middle years, which produced the magnificent ‘Family Portrait,’ he gradually 
gave up his more facile and superficial effects of brushwork and simplified his 
color scheme. 

His life was not a happy one. In spite of his success he was always poor and 
constantly pursued by creditors. His family life was sad. He had an imbecile son 
and a delinquent daughter. At the end he was a public charge. During these last 
tragic years, however, he evolved a new, more solemn style of painting with an 
always increasing economy of means in austere, almost monochromatic harmo- 
nies of gray and black. 

Whereas Hals always saw his sitters as essentially Dutch, typical in their 
exuberant vitality, the sophisticated Ter Borch gives us a dispassionate and 
impersonal view of his models. He travelled widely and is an interesting example 
of a surprising aspect of the life of the period, which saw nothing strange in his 
journey to Madrid immediately after peace had ended the savage war with Spain. 
He worked there, accepted a knighthood from Philip IV, and returning to Hol- 
land continued a successful career enriched by his experiences. The exquisite little 
‘Portrait of a Lady’ in its aloofness and reserve reveals how much he must have 
admired Velazquez. 

Although the room in which she stands is only faintly suggested, the handling 
of the velvet and the fringe on the chair and table cover and the beautiful, metic- 
ulous painting of detail and texture in her rich costume remind us that Ter Borch 
is also one of the leading exponents of the genre painting for which Holland is 
famous. There were different kinds of genre corresponding to the various levels 
of society, and each had its practitioners and its patrons who paid according to 
their means. Such elegant scenes as the ‘Lady and the Cavalier’ by Ter Borch, his 
enchanting ‘Girl Reading,’ or Metsu’s charming pair called ‘Reading’ and 
‘Writing’ brought the highest prices. More modest patrons were attracted to 
homely family scenes such as the ‘Mother with two Children’ by De Hooch. This 
artist had a remarkable feeling for the quality of light and sometimes achieved 
a rich and lively touch that foretells Corot, whose work has the same modest 
poetry. 

Jan Steen, who is reputed to have been a drunkard, treated the light-hearted 
and ribald aspect of Dutch life. His range was extraordinary. He could paint with 
the smooth, precious quality of Ter Borch, as in the little ‘Oyster Eater,’ or 
with a bravura and freedom approaching Hals in the superb, disorderly ‘Merry 
Company.’ His paintings and those of Ostade attracted the farmers and ship 
chandlers who could not afford the higher-priced artists. 
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Although Vermeer painted both elegant interiors and more humble domestic 
scenes, his attitude is completely different from that of any of his contemporaries. 
With a sure instinct he grasps the essential and permanent in both human figures 
and inanimate objects, disposing them in an atmosphere of crystal-like clarity. 
In his compositions no element dominates, but every object, regardless of its value 
or importance, takes on a strange, eternal appearance. The brushstroke of Ver- 
meer is inimitable and perfectly adapted to his cool impassive vision. Everything 
he painted has an appearance of effortless ease and certainty which gives his work 
its quality of classical repose and silence. It remains one of the inexplicable 
puzzles in the history of taste that pictures like the four in this exhibition could 
have been confused with works by other artists, and that the identity of this 
painter who to us seems different from all others should have been lost for more 
than a century. 

Still life painting, the representation of everyday objects for their own sake, is 
an invention of seventeenth-century Holland. Its development there was the 
foundation on which all later taste for this subject is based. The mercantile 
civilization of the Dutch was naturally attracted to these symbols of success and 
good living. Still life paintings can be divided into the same categories as the 
genre scenes. At the beginning of the century painters such as Claesz. Heda 
composed his pictures with a few carefully chosen objects in sober arrangement, 
austere in their almost monochrome color. These serious and thoughtful paint- 
ings have an uncompromising simplicity which is related to the severe philo- 
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sophical speculations of the age. As the century progressed the subject matter 
became more elaborate with a richer variety of objects in more arbitrary arrange- 
ments. The painters’ skill and their ability to represent textures increased, and 
they tended more and more to indulge their virtuosity. In his ‘Still Life’ Van 
Beyeren crowded the composition with a profusion of fruit, silver, porcelain, and 
goldsmiths’ work, and, not content with the movement that he had put into 
this array, added a windrow drapery with restless folds and a glimpse of a stormy 
sky. The presence of an open watch lying on the table gives his sumptuous 
‘Flowers’ a moral significance recalling the inevitable passage of time regardless 
of wealth and beauty. 

Today landscape is considered to be one of the most important aspects of 
Dutch art. It did not, however, attract the same patronage as still life. It was 
fashionable in Holland to prefer dramatic Italianate landscapes, and painters like 
Van Goyen, Ruisdael, and Hobbema were forced to turn to other work to earn 
a livelihood. The people who did like their pictures were farmers and simple 
people who could not pay high prices. However, the great number of paintings 
of the Dutch countryside which have come down to us show that there must 
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have been many who enjoyed them. The quantity of pencil sketches by Van 
Goyen prove that he constantly studied nature. The pictures he developed from 
them record with great realism the infinite distances and broad horizons to be 
seen everywhere in Holland. The “View of Arnhem’ is one of these and is astonish- 
ing in the impression of great space conveyed in such a comparatively small 
canvas. Its simple color scheme built around one dominant tone gives it an 
austerity similar to that of Heda’s still lives. 

Ruisdael, in contrast, always creates a mood, which is usually melancholy and 
sometimes dramatic as in “The Jewish Cemetery’ and the ‘View of Egmond,’ 
dominated by the naked tree trunk in the foreground. His pupil Hobbema’s 
interpretation of nature is more intimate. His forests with their mills and cottages 
are inviting and attractive. Their scale is keyed to human beings. 

In landscape as in everything else that he did, Rembrandt stands apart and 
above his contemporaries. His pictures are so different from all the others, so 
startling in their effect, that it is difficult to realize, as we must from his many 
drawings, that he constantly studied nature as much if not more than they. But 
he used his studies to create a complete and peculiarly personal vision of nature. 
He did this by arbitrarily emphasizing certain elements, subordinating others 
and using light for the main effect. Each landscape strikes a single poetic note, 
and there is always a strong feeling of unity. He limits his color range almost to 
a single tone and rarely uses even an accent that resembles what is to be seen in 
nature. 

The landscapes by Hercules Seghers which are now so highly prized, were 
virtually unknown until the beginning of this century. The picture by him in 
this exhibition, generally regarded as his greatest work, went until recently under 
the name of Rembrandt, which is not surprising when we consider that Rem- 
brandt admired Seghers greatly, owned paintings by him, and reflected Seghers’ 
influence in his own work. Seghers was essentially a painter of mood, and his 
landscape style was intensely personal. The scenes he painted, low in key, with 
rare bright notes of color, give an impression of hushed remoteness, as if viewed 
from a great distance. 

The sea is always present in Holland, and during the seventeenth century it 
played more than ever a dominant role in the life of Dutch people. Much of the 
land had been claimed and reclaimed from the sea with infinite labor and deter- 
mination. The wealth came in great part from trade by sea with Southern 
Europe, the Far East, and the Western Hemisphere; and the navy on which this 
trade depended for protection could be challenged only by the British. These 
considerations and the constant awareness of the sea which exists in all but the 
eastern parts of the country made it natural for Dutch artists to be interested in 
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painting marines. The pictures in this exhibition by two of the foremost marine 
artists, Jan van de Cappelle and Willem van de Velde, convey admirably their 
talent for representing the moist atmosphere and immense vistas of cloud-filled 
sky over the North Sea. 

The pictures of the clean cobbled streets and red brick buildings of Dutch 
towns are quite different from the landscapes. There is an intimacy about 
them which is somehow more related to the still lives and interior scenes. The 
‘Heerengracht at Amsterdam’ and the ‘View of the Church at Veere’ by Jan 
van der Heyden show the infinite pains the artist took to render the most minute 
details of form and texture, and the loving attention that he gave to even the 
most unimportant parts of the scene before him. The sharpness of definition 
and the clarity with which he defines each brick and stone place him in the long 
tradition which goes back to the exquisite little landscapes in the backgrounds 
of Netherlandish primitives. Vermeer’s ‘Little Street’ is a similar scene, but his 
broader handling and his subtle composition give it a timelessness and a grandeur 
that are astonishing in such a small and unassuming picture. Pieter Saenredam 
also painted city streets and churches. Unfortunately, most of them were 
ineligible for this exhibition because they are thin, fragile panels which run the 
risk of deterioration when subjected to changes of climate. The beautiful interior 
view of the ‘Church of St. John at ’s Hertogenbosch’ is, however, one of the 
largest and most monumental works by this rare master whose gift for extreme 
simplification of form and color make him particularly appealing to the modern 
eye. 

Mythology and religion, the subjects which dominated the art of the rest of 
Europe during this period, were of secondary importance in Dutch painting. Only 
in the eighteenth century, after the period which we regard as the golden age of 
Dutch art, do many mythological pictures appear. Rembrandt, whose interests 
were universal, painted some subjects taken from pagan legends. The ‘Man in 
Armor,’ known variously in the past as ‘Alexander’ or ‘Mars’ or ‘Pallas Athene,’ 
may be one of these. If this is so, he has brought to his characterization of the 
noble, brooding figure the same penetrating understanding of humanity which 
we feel in his portraits. Vermeer painted only one mythological scene, ‘Diana and 
her Nymphs,’ a quiet and pastoral composition in gentle tones of gold, blue, and 
red, It is amusing to compare his homely Dutch interpretation of the theme with 
the heroic and sensuous versions of Titian and Rubens. 

When the Spaniards were driven out, most of the churches were converted for 
Calvinist worship and stripped of their images. The church ceased to be a patron 
of the arts. This was an event of major significance for painters, many of whose 
most important commissions had formerly been for religious pictures. Individuals 
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too, in accordance with the Calvinist ban, no longer required religious images for 
their personal devotions. Consequently, few artists painted religious scenes. The 
painters of the Utrecht school and the circle of Rembrandt were exceptions. 
Utrecht remained an island of Catholicism throughout the Dutch reform. Most 
of her painters went to Italy to study and took their inspiration from the religious 
art they saw there and particularly from Caravaggio and his followers. Terbrug- 
ghen, the most sensitive colorist of the group, actually copied paintings by 
Caravaggio. Stomer and Bijlert were also affected by his dramatic contrasts of 
light and dark. The admiration with which they were received in Holland— 
Rembrandt, Hals, Vermeer, and others were interested in their work—is evidence 
of the tolerance which existed in that age of religious strife. 

Rembrandt knew well the moving, familiar stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and was attracted by the opportunity they gave him to paint human 
beings under the stress of deep emotions. His intense sympathy for personal 
feelings and character is wonderfully effective in his representation of the affec- 
tionate meeting between the Virgin and her cousin Elisabeth in the ‘Visitation.’ 
He has made the tenderness of their relationship the dominant theme of the 
picture by a concentration of light which isolates the two female figures from 
their elaborate surroundings. Almost twenty years later he used light again to 
emphasize with dramatic force St. Peter’s frightful dilemma in the ‘Denial.’ In 
its roughness and freedom of handling and its powerful forms, this monumental 
work blazes the way to modern painting. 

The Dutch school was admired above all others in the United States at the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries. It has since been 
said that this popularity has waned not only with the public and the collectors 
but also among the artists, who no longer look to it for direction and inspiration. 
This indifference, if it exists, must be for the moment only, because no lover of 
art, no painter, who studies this school with its extraordinary range covering all 
the possibilities of painting from the ‘abstraction’ of Vermeer to the passionate 
‘expression’ of Rembrandt, can fail to find in it instruction and beauty. 


THEODORE RoussEAU, JR., Curator of Paintings 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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HeENDRICK AVERCAMP (1585-1634), famous for his scenes of skaters on frozen 
rivers, studied in Amsterdam under Pieter Isaacsz. His early works, painted 
under the influence of Flemish painters such as Coninxloo and the old Bruegel, 
showed clear local colors. He developed later an atmospheric style that had an 
important effect on subsequent Dutch landscape painting. 


Dirck VAN BaBuREN (about 1590-1624) studied under Paulus Moreelse. After 
becoming a master he went to Rome and spent eleven years, copying the work 
of Caravaggio and painting in his tradition. He was one of the chief Dutch 
exponents of the tenebroso style. 


JacoB Backer (1608-1651) studied with Lambert Jacobsz. in Leeuwarden, and 
later, in the early thirties was a pupil of Rembrandt in Amsterdam, soon after 
the great painter had transferred from Leyden. Backer became famous for his 
portraits and was himself the teacher of several able painters. 


LUDOLF VAN BAKHUYSEN (1631-1708) was chiefly a painter of marines. 
He studied with Allaert van Everdingen and passed most of his life in 
Amsterdam. 


GERRIT BERCKHEYDE (1638-1698) was a Haarlem painter who had studied with 
his brother and with Frans Hals before 1660, when he was enrolled as a master. 
He travelled in the Rhineland and specialized in the painting of architecture, to 
which he gave, as did Van der Heyden, a careful and charming rendering of 
detail and surface. 


ABRAHAM VAN BEYEREN (1620/21-1690) was one of the great Dutch painters of 
still life, specializing in opulent arrangements of silver, crystal and fruit. He was 
a native of The Hague and a member of the painters’ guild there, but seems to 
have worked also in several other Dutch cities. 


FERDINAND BOL (1616-1680) of Dordrecht became about 1635 a pupil of Rem- 
brandt in Amsterdam. His works, portraits and important civic commissions, 
show in the years 1640-1644 so strong a resemblance to those of his great master 
that they have often been mistakenly regarded as paintings by Rembrandt. After 
1650 he adapted himself to a more official style. 
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PauLus Bor (about 1600-1669) was another of the seventeenth century Dutch 
artists who were strongly affected by sojourns in Italy. He spent part of his early 
life in Rome and then returned to Amersfoort, where he worked until his death. 


GERARD TER BORCH (1617—1681) studied with his tather in Zwolle and after- 
ward with Pieter Molyn, in Haarlem. After extensive travels to England, Ger- 
many, Italy, France and Spain he settled in Deventer in the eastern part of the 
country. He is one of the most elegant and sophisticated of the Dutch painters 
of society and manners. 


AMBROSIUS BOSSCHAERT THE ELDER (about 1565-1621) was one of the most 
delightful of flower painters. He began life in Flanders and belonged to the guild 
in Antwerp before he transferred to Holland, carrying with him the tradition 
of still life painting formulated by Velvet Brueghel. 


JAN DE Bray (about 1627-1697) was born and spent his life in Haarlem. His father 
Salomon and his younger brother Dirck were also painters, but he is superior to 
them by his broad and richly painted characterizations, especially in his portraits. 


QuIRINGH GERRITSZ. BREKELENKAM (about 1620-1668) was a member of the 
painters’ guild in Leyden. He was perhaps a pupil of Gerard Dou, and like him 
was an able and entertaining painter of homely conversation pieces. Brekelen- 
kam’s style, however, is coarser and lacks the finish of Dou’s work. 


WILLEM BuYTEWECH (1591/92-162.4) was famous as an etcher and draughtsman 
as well as a painter. He belonged to the first generations of artists, who gave 
Dutch painting its typical national character. Realism had overcome mannerism. 
He worked mostly in Rotterdam, but passed the years between 1612 and 1615 
in Haarlem, where he belonged to the guild. 


JAN VAN BiyLeERT (1597/98-1671) was a Utrecht painter who traveled to Italy and 
for part of his career at least strongly reflected the influence of Caravaggio. He had 
studied with his father, a glass painter, and with Abraham Bloemaert and his later 
pictures, after the tenebroso phase, are in the style of Honthorst and Moreelse. 


JAN VAN DE CAPELLE (1626-1679), famous for his pictures of marine subjects, 
especially scenes of calm waters and also silvery winterscenes; lived all his life in 
Amsterdam, where he plied the trade of dyer as well as painter, and became very 
rich. He must have known Rembrandt and Eeckhout. 
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ADRIAEN S. Coors (active 1685-1723) specialized in still life painting, which 
has the charm of refined simplicity. He worked in Middelburg and Zierikzee. 


AELBERT CuyP (1620-1691) studied with his father Jacob Gerritsz. Cuyp. Like 
him he was born and worked in Dordrecht. Aelbert Cuyp’s landscapes show a 
breadth of vision and conception quite original with him. He is sometimes 
called the Dutch ‘Claude Lorrain’. 


CareEL FAsrRITIUS (1622-1654), one of the rarest and finest of Dutch masters, 
met an untimely death in the powder explosion at Delft. He had spent some time 
in the early forties in Amsterdam, where he was a pupil of Rembrandt. His later 
works, painted in Delft, announce the art of the great Vermeer. 


GovertT FLINCK (1615-1660), like Backer, began to study painting with Lam- 
bert Jacobsz. in Leeuwarden, and then went to Amsterdam and worked under 
Rembrandt. He was a popular painter of large historical compositions and of 
portraits which in the latter part of his life resembled in style the fashionable 
works of Van der Helst. 


AERT DE GELDER (1645-1727), who came from Dordrecht, studied for a time 
with Samuel van Hoogstraten. Afterward he worked for about six years under 
Rembrandt, in the last decade of the master’s life, and it was therefore Rem- 
brandt’s latest style that De Gelder carried on into the eighteenth century. 
Painter of portraits and biblical subjects. 


JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1656) spent the first half of his working life in his native 
city of Leyden, and the second in The Hague. He studied with several masters, 
including Esaias van de Velde, and traveled extensively in the Netherlands and 
abroad, recording the various landscapes in delightful sketches. One of the most 
outstanding landscape painters; he and Salomon van Ruisdael introduced and 
developed the atmospheric rendering of nature. Van Goyen was a man of busi- 
ness, as well as a painter, speculating in real estate, tulip bulbs, and works of art. 


FRANS Hats (1580/81-1666) reflected in his paintings all the robust vitality of his 
country and his times. Born in Flanders, he transferred as a very young man to 
Haarlem, where he studied painting with Karel van Mander and spent the re- 
mainder of his life. He trained some of the foremost younger Dutch painters, and 
in his wonderful single and group portraits created a style of incomparable bril- 
liance and dexterity. 
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Frans Hats 1580/81-1666: The Jolly Toper 


inted about 1627. Signed at shoulder level, right: FH. Canvas — 31} x 264” 


Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM rog1 








II JAN Davipsz pe Heem 1606~—1683/4: Fruit, Flowers and Oysters 
signed: J: D. de Heem R. Ganvas = 30 x 26” 
Wassenaar, Sidney J. van den Bergh 


WILLEM CLAESZ. HEDA (1594-1680/82), a still-life painter of exquisite delicacy, 
was born and worked in Haarlem, where he held office in the local guild and 
trained his son Gerrit in his craft. 


Jan Davipsz. DE HeeEmM (1606-1683/84) was one of the most influential seven- 
teenth century painters of still life. Though he was a native of Utrecht, and 
worked there and at Leyden, much of his life was spent in Antwerp. He skillfully 
composed masses of flowers, fruit, and other edibles, combined with silver and 
crystal, in effects of great decorative opulence. 


BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER HELsT (1613-1670) painted fashionable and much 
admired portraits and was Rembrandt’s chief rival in Amsterdam. He handled 
textures and surfaces with smooth finish, and was equally skillful in composing 
single and double portraits, and large corporation pieces. 


JAN VAN DER HEYDEN (1637-1712) worked in Amsterdam, but traveled widely 
outside his own country. He painted landscape and still life, but is chiefly famous 
for the picturesque city views in which he lent to the architecture and the streets 
of his beautiful city an incomparable atmospheric charm. 


MEINDERT HoBBEMA (1638-1709) was a highly gifted landscape painter in 
Amsterdam, who had been trained by Jacob van Ruisdael, a specialist in the same 
field. Hobbema’s pictures usually show leafy wooded scenes, varied with cottages, 
mills, and little figures that were often added by collaborators. 


PIETER DE HOOCH (1629-after 1688) was a pupil of Claes Berchem in Haarlem; 
later, in Delft, he was influenced by Care] Fabritius and developed in competition 
with Vermeer. Many of the pictures of his early time show scenes of family 
life in sunny simple interiors that rivalled those of any of his contemporaries in 
charm and skill; his later works, painted in Amsterdam, pretend to elegance and 
fashion for which his temperament and gifts were less well adapted. 


Jan van Huysum (1682-1749) carried on into the middle of the eighteenth 
century the great tradition of Dutch flower painting. He had been well trained 
by his father and was the master of another flower painter, Margareta Haverman. 
The powerful baroque line of Huysum’s arrangements was much admired in his 


day. 


WiLtLemM Kar (1619-1693) was trained by Hendrick Pot, and in his early 
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maturity passed about five years in Paris. He was the author of some of the 
most powerful, but refined still lives produced by the Dutch school. 


THOMAS DE KEYSER (1596/97-1667), an architect as well as a painter of portraits 
and historical pictures, was occupied toward the end of his life with civic building 
in his native city of Amsterdam. He probably exerted some influence on Rem- 
brandt, who was his junior by ten years, and in turn received impressions from 


him. 


Puities KONINCK (1619-1688) came of a large family of painters and studied 
first with his brother Jacob in Rotterdam. In the early forties he was a Rembrandt 
pupil in Amsterdam. Of the very diverse subjects which he painted, he is best 
known for his sweeping panoramic landscapes, nobly lit, and with fine cloud 
effects. 


NicoLags Maes (1634-1693) studied under Rembrandt in Amsterdam about 
1648 and the pictures that he painted under the spell of his master, but always 
with a personal touch, are his best. At the end of his life he sacrificed quality to 
fill numerous orders for fashionable portraits. 


GasrigL Metsu (1629-1667) was one of the foremost seventeenth century 
painters of cheerful gracious scenes from everyday life. He probably studied 
under Gerard Dou in Leyden, where he spent the early part of his life and was 
one of the first members of the newly founded painters’ guild. Later he felt the 
pervasive influence of Rembrandt. 


AERT VAN DER NEER (1603/04-1677) specialized in the painting of mysterious 
light effects of dusk and full moon that are marked by great originality 
and beauty. He also painted snow landscapes with a strong feeling for atmos- 
phere. 


Jacos OCHTERVELT (1634/35-1708/0g) of Rotterdam is supposed to have been 
the pupil of Berchem. His genre scenes clearly reveal the influence of Ter Borch 
and Metsu. The latter part of his life was spent in Amsterdam. 


ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE (1610-1684) lived all his life in Haarlem. He was a pupil 
of Frans Hals at the same time as Adriaen Brouwer, who affected his style, as did 
Rembrandt, and intensified Ostade’s predilection for peasant subjects. As he 


grew older his work became progressively subtler and less robust. 
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REMBRANDT 1606-1669: The Stone Bridge 
Painted about 1638. Panel — 11§ x 163” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 2020 





REMBRANDT 1606-1669: A Man in Armor 
Signed and dated lower left: Rembrandt f. 1655. Canvas — 534 x 40}” 
Glasgow Art Gallery RA 52 201 
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JAN STEEN 1626-1679: The Merry Company 
-ainted about 1665. Canvas — 523 x 648 


The Hague, The Mauritshuis. MH 7 








VI JAN VERMEER 1632-1675: Diana and her Companions 
Painted about 1653. Traces of signature: I VMeer. Canvas — 383 x 413” 


The Hague, The Mauritshuis. MH 406 


REMBRANDT HARMENSZ. VAN RIJN (1606-1669) was born in Leyden where he 
attended the Latin school and later studied painting with Jacob van Swanen- 
burgh. He also spent some time in Amsterdam in the studio of Pieter Lastman, 
whose influence is clear in Rembrandt’s early works. Rembrandt worked in 
Leyden until 1631, when he transferred to Amsterdam. The rest of his life was 
spent in that city, where, unaffected by the fluctuations of fortune and his lot, he 
steadily developed an art that has ever since been recognized as one of the richest 
creations of the spirit of man. 


JacoB VAN RuIsDAeL (1629-1682) was probably the pupil of his uncle Salo- 
mon van Ruisdael and began his working career in Haarlem. He spent nearly 
thirty years in Amsterdam, returning to Haarlem sick and impoverished at the 
very end of his life. His most distinguished and original pictures were sweeping 
views of the woods and sand dunes about Haarlem and in the eastern part of the 
country, conceived with vigor and breadth, and painted in broad knowing 
brushwork. His rocky landscapes with pine woods and waterfalls have been 
painted under the influence of Allart van Everdingen, who had traveled in 
Sweden. 


SALOMON VAN RuisDAEL (about 1602-1670) was undoubtedly influenced by 
Esaias van de Velde and perhaps Jan van Goyen, though his actual teacher is not 
known. He was established at Haarlem about 1616, and was a respected member 
of that community, and one of the heads of the splendid school of landscape that 
flourished there. 


PIETER SAENREDAM (1597-1665) created a sober but very sensitive style for 
faithfully recording the appearance of Dutch churches, inside and out. Most of 
his life was passed in Haarlem. 


HERCULES SEGHERS (1590-1640), a pupil of Gillis van Coninxloo, became in 
1612 a member of the painters’ guild in Haarlem. He also worked in Utrecht, 
Amsterdam, and The Hague. His peculiarly original landscape style, which is the 
expression Ona lonely soul, who strongly underwent the power of nature, is 
better known through his etchings than his very rare paintings. 


JAN STEEN (1626-1679), one of Holland’s greatest masters of humorous genre, 


was the pupil of Jan van Goyen, whose daughter he married. His style is distin- 
guished by matchless technical brilliance and finish. 
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Martturias STOMER (about 1600-sometime after 1650) is said to have been a 
pupil of Honthorst, with whose paintings many of Stomer’s have been confused. 
Stomer became a member of the Guild of St. Luke in Rome in 1630 and worked 
afterward in Naples and Sicily. He was one of the important representatives of 
the tenebroso style, that is based on the art of Caravaggio. 


MicureL SwEERTS (1624-1664).belongs to the group of Dutch and Flemish 
painters in Rome about the middle of the century, known as the ‘Bamboccianti’. 
There are stylistic relations to the art of painters like Ter Borch and Du Jardin 
and even with the Le Nain brothers. Sweerts is a remarkable artist for his great 
sensitivity, especially as a colorist. He died as a missionary in Asia. 


HENDRICK TERBRUGGHEN (1588-1629) was a pupil of Abraham Bloemaert in 
Holland. The significant factor in his art, however, came from his contact with 
the paintings of Caravaggio, whom he could have known personally in Italy 
between 1604 and 1614. In 1616 Terbrugghen joined the painters’ guild of 
Utrecht, where he stayed for the rest of his life. He is the outstanding painter 
of the Dutch Caravaggesque school. 


VAN DE VELDE was the name of a large family of painters of which Adriaen 
(1636-1672) was a member. Willem van de Velde the Younger (1633-1707), with 
whom he sometimes collaborated, was his brother, and Jan Jansz. van de Velde 
(1619/20-1662), a painter of still life, his cousin. Adriaen painted picturesque 
landscapes, livened with animals and figures that suggest he had had some direct 
or second-hand contact with Italian art. Willem learned with Simon de Vlieger 
and became a marine painter of note. He spent more than thirty years of his life 
in England - in London, and at Greenwich, where he died. 


JAN VERMEER (1632-1675), whose few extant paintings are prized among the 
rarest works of art, was a native of Delft, where he probably learned painting 
with Carel Fabritius. Though esteemed in his life-time, his works were practically 
unknown throughout the eighteenth century, and only came to light again by 
the devoted research of his admirers in the nineteenth. The purity of his scintil- 
lant color, and the nuances of his lighting and atmosphere have never been 
surpassed. 


JOHANNES VERSPRONCK (1597-1662) lived and worked in Haarlem, where he 
had been a pupil of Frans Hals. His fine portraits show a style considerably less 
broad and more painstaking than that of his master. 
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JAN VERMEER 1632-1675: The Little Street 
2ainted about 1658. Signed on wall at lett: | VMeer. Canvas — 21 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 2527 A2 





JOHANNES VERSPRONCK 1597-1662: Portrait of a Little Gir 
Signed and dated lower left: J. Verspronck An° 1641. Canvas — 324 x 264” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 253604 1 





Jan Baptist WEENIX (1621-1660) studied with Bloemaert in Utrecht and 
Moeyaert in Amsterdam. He also spent four years traveling in Italy. He painted 
still life, especially well composed arrangements of dead game and fowl, as well 
as souvenirs of the Campagna near Rome and Italian harbours. 


ADAM WILLAERTS (1577-1664) was born in Antwerp, but worked for more than 
fifty years of his long life in Utrecht. He painted biblical scenes and group por- 


traits as well as the sea-scapes for which he is best known. 


EMANUEL DE WITTE (about 1617-1692), a native of Alkmaar, worked in Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, and Delft. He is best known for his church interiors, fine 
renderings of the ecclesiastical architecture not only of the towns in which he 
lived, but also of cathedrals in more distant places, which suggests that he 
traveled widely in the Low Countries. 


PHILIPS WOUWERMAN (1619-1668) was a Haarlem landscape painter with a 
special predilection for scenes of military life and hunting. He is known for his 
excellent drawing and lively compositions, in which he shows a predilection for 
horses. Wouwerman paints in later years his landscapes in silvery greyish tones. 
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Dirck VAN BaBuUREN about 1590-1624: Christ crowned with thorns 
Painted about 1623. Signed top right. Canvas — AE X 538” 


Weert, Franciscan Fathers 





JAcoB BACKER 1608-1651: The Grey Boy 
Signed and dated at right: I. Debacker 1634. Canvas, oval - 37 x 2! 
The Hague, The Mauritshuis.. MH 747 











LUDOLF VAN BAKHUYSEN 1631-1708: 
The Arrival of Admiral De Ruyter in Landsdiep on the Hollandia 
Signed and dated lower right: L. Backhuyz. fec. 1666, 1667. Canvas - 44,5 x 674” 


Amsterdam, The Maritime Museum 





5 Gerrit BERCKHEYDE 1638-1698: The Flower Market at Amsterdam 
Signed on barge: Gerrit Berck Heyde. Canvas - 17} x 24” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 483 
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ABRAHAM VAN BEYEREN 1620/21-16g0: Still Life 
Signed and dated: AvB f. Anno 1654. Canvas - 49§ x 41}” 
Rotterdam, The Boymans Museum 








8 JAN vAN Biytert 1597/98-1671: The Sutler 
Signed at top right: Jv.Bijlert fe. - 334 x 263” 
Utrecht, Centraal Museum. U 31 
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FERDINAND Bot 1616-1680: Elisabeth Ba 
Canvas — 46} x 36” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. 


RM 552 A2 





PauLus Bor + 1600-1669: Siby 
Painted about 1620-30. Canvas — 61 x 44}” 
Rome, Andrea Busiri Vici. U 17 





GERARD TER Borcu 1617-1681: Portrait of a Lady Standing 


3/7 


Canvas — 24} x 203 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, The Elisabeth Severance Prentiss Collection 





GERARD TER BORCH 161 7-1681: A Lady and a Cavalier 


Canvas — 30 x 263 


England, the National Trust (Polesden Lacey) 





GERARD TER BORCH 1617-1 681: A Woman Reading a Letter 


Canvas - 17} x 154” 
Anony ous Loan 








14 AMBROSIUS BOSSCHAERT THE ELDER 1565-1621 : Flowers in a glass 
Signed lower left with monogram: AB. Copper — 103 x 9” 
Amsterdam, H. A. Wetzlar 








15 JAN DE BRaAy + 1627-1697: Clothing the Children at the Holy Ghost Orphanage, Haarlem 
Signed lower left: JDBray 1663. Canvas - 53 x 60§” 


Haarlem, The Frans Hals Museum 
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16 QuirRINGH GERRITSZ. BREKELENKAM + 1620-1668: The Tailor Shop 
Signed and dated lower right: QB. 1653. Canvas — 23§ x 334” 
The Worcester Art Museum 








17 WitLem BuyTEweECH 1591/2-1624: Fashionable Courtship 
Painted about 1616. Canvas — 22 x 274” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 668 B 1 
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JAN VAN DE CAPELLE 1626-1 670: Ships nearing the Coast 


17 


Canvas — 28} x 344 
The Hague, The Mauritshuis. MH 820 











AELBERT CuyP 1620-1691: View of Dordrecht 
Signed on raft to the right: A cuyp. Canvas - 384 x 544” 
London, The Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood, and the London County Council. RA 52 163 


ADRIAEN S. CoorrTeE active 1685-1723: Bunch of Asparagus and red currants 
Signed and dated: A S Coorte. Paper on canvas - 13 x 9;}” 


6 


Leyden, Mrs. Rassers - Zaalberg 





CaREL FasRITIUS 1622-1654: Study of an Old Man 
Panel — 10} x 8}” 


The Hague, The Mauritshuis. MH 828 








22 CAREL FAaBRITIUS 1622-1 654: Portrait of Abraham de Potter 
Inscribed and dated upper right: Abraham de Potter Aets 56 C. Fabritius 164(8 or 9?). 
Canvases 274 X 22%” 


Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM g20 





23 CaREL FasriTIus 1622-1654: Warrior with a Helmet 
| Panel — 14411” 
Groningen, Museum van Oudheden. RA 52 155 


GovertT FLINcK 161 5-1660: Isaac blessing Jacob 
Signed and dated top right: G. flinck 1638. Canvas — 46 x 554” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 927 
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| 25T AErT DE GELDER 1645-1727: Portrait of a Young Woman 
Painted about 1690, Canvas - 26 x 21” 


Chicago, The Art Institute, Wirt D. Walker Collection. C 33 60 











Landscape with two Oaks 
VG 1641. Canvas - 34% x 434” 


erdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM ggo 


JAN VAN GOYEN 1596-1656 
d and dated bottom center 
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JAN VAN GOYEN 1596-1656: View of Arnhem on the Rhine 
Signed and dated bottom center: V Goyen, 1646. Panel - 38 x 534” 
De Lutte, H. E. ten Cate 











28 Frans Hats 1580/81-1666: Portrait of a Man and his Wife 
Painted about 1621. Canvas — 558 x 654” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 1084 


Frans Hats 1580/81-1666: Family Portrait 
ainted about 1645. Canvas - 794 x 112” 
Lugano, The Thyssen Collection 








30 FrRANS Hats 1580/81-1666: Isaak Abrahamsz. Massa 
Inscribed on armchair: AETA 41 1626. Canvas - 314x 25%" 
Toronto, Frank P. Wood 


Frans Hats 1580/81-1666: Vincent Laurensz. van der Vinne 
Painted about 1655. Canvas — 224 x 18” 
Toronto, Frank P. Wood 
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FrANS HALS 1 580/81 -1666: Portrait of a Young Woman 
Painted about 1645-48. Canvas — 43% x 324" 
Cincinnati, The Taft Museum 





WiLLeM Cxiaesz. Hepa 1594-1680/2: Still Life 
Signed and dated at lower right: HEDA 1633. Panel — 20 x 313” 
New York, Albert Andriesse 





BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER HELST 1613-1670: 
The Governor of the ‘Voetboogdoelen' (Civic Guards) 
Signed and dated at lower right: B. vander. helst. fecit 1656. Canvas - 73§ x 1023” 


Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 1138 





BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER HELST 1613-1 670: Portrait of Paulus Potter 


A 


Signed and dated upper left: B. vander. helst. 1654. Canvas — 39 x 314 
The Hague, The Mauritshuis. MH 54 
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37 BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER He tst 1613-1670: Princess Maria Henrietta Stuart 
Signed and dated upper lett: Bartholomeus. vander helst. 1652 £. Canvas - 784 x 66%” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 1144 
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JAN VAN DER HEYDEN 1637-1712: The Heerengracht at Amsterdam 
Signed lower right on quoin: VH. Panel - 133 x 153” 


Wassenaar, Sidney J. van den Bergh 











39 JAN VAN DER HeyYDEN 1637-1712: View of the Church at Veere 
Signed at lower right: J. V D H. Canvas - 123 x 144” 
The Hague, The Mauritshuis. MH 815 








40 JAN VAN DER HEYDEN 1637-1712: View in the Gardens of the Old Palace at Brussels 
Signed bottom right: VDH. Panel — 18} x 22” 
New York, Frits Markus 
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MEINDERT HosBeMa 1638-1709: The Mill 
and dated bottom right: M. Hobbema 1664. Canvas - 373 x 514” 
De Lutte, H. E. ten Cate 





427 MEINDERT HosBBEMA I 638-1709: The Watermill with the great red Roof 
Painted about 1663/65. Signed: Meindert Hobbema. Canvas — 313 X 43h” 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan. C 33, 66 
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MEINDERT HoBBEMA 1638-1709: A Pond in a Forest 
Signed and dated bottom right: M. Hobbema f. 1668. Panel — 233 x 33’ 
Oberlin College, The Allen Memorial Art Museum 
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44 PIETER DE HOOCH 1629-after 1688: Mother with two Children 
Signed and dated: PD A® 1658. Panel — 234 x 173” 


Anonymous Loan 
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JAN vAN Huysum 1682-1749: Flowers 
Signed bottom right: Jan Van Huysum fecit. Panel — 31 x 234” 
Kansas City, The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 





WILLEM KALF 1619-1693: Still Life with a Nautilus Cup 
Canvas — 314 x 25§” 


De Lutte, H. E. ten Cate 
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THOMAS DE KEYSER 1596/7-1667: Portrait of a seated Lady 
Signed with monogram and dated: 1632. Panel - 314 x 203” 


New York, Arthur Hartog 





Nicoraes Maes 1634-1693: An old Woman Praying 


Painted about 1 55. Signed on table cloth at rigt > N:M:S. Canvas — 5 


Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseun RM 1501 
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GABRIEL METSU 1629-1667: Reading a Letter 
Signed on letter held by maid: Mr. Metsu tot Amsterdam Port. Panel — 204 x 16” 
Blessington, Ireland, Sir Alfred Beit, Bt. RA 29 320 
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AERT VAN DER NEER 1603/04-1677: A frozen River 
Signed bottom left: AVDN. Canvas — 254 X 314" 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 1720 
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on log bottom left: AVDN. Canva 
The Cincinnati Art Museum 
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AERT VAN DER NEER 1603/04-1677: A Winter Landscape 
Signe 


JACOB OCHTERVELT 163.4/35-1708/0g9: The Street Musicians 


Ilegible, partially abraded signature and date 1665 in lower right corner; 


these appeared atter cleaning, May, 1954. Ganvase- 27 x 
The City Art Museum of St. Louis 
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ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE 1610-1684: The Fish Wife 


Signed and dated bottom center: Av. Ostade 1672. Canvas - 14 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 1820 a 2 





ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE 1610-1 684: Peasants in an Inn 
Signed and dated bottom left: 1654. Panel - 174 x 143” 
Loenen aan de Vecht, B. de Geus van den Heuvel 











59 ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE 1610-1684: Peasants dancing outside an Inn 
Signed and da‘ed above door of shed: 1654. Panel - 19 x 144” 
Loenen aan de Vecht, B. de Geus van den Heuvel 





REMBRANDT 1606-1660: Self Portrait 
inted about 1628-1629. Signed at lower right: Babies 
Indianapolis, G. H. A. Clowes 





REMBRANDT 1606-1669: Susanna Bathing 


Signed: Rembr(andt f) 163(7). Panel - 1 
The Hague, The Mauritshuis. MH 1 
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REMBRANDT 1606-1 669 : The Visitation 
d and dated in center on lowest stair: Rembrandt 1640. Paneliai23 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. D 180 














| 637 REMBRANDT 1606-1669: Young Girl at an open Door 
Signed and dated bottom center: Rembrandt f. 1645. Canvas — 40$ x 3,44” 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Collection. C 33 75 








REMBRANDT 1606-1 669: Portrait of a Lady with a Handkerchief 
Painted about 1645. Canvas — 49 x 394” 
Toronto, Colonel R. Y. Eaton 








REMBRANDT 1606-1669: Portrait of his Son Titus 


Signed and dated lower left: Rembrandt f. 1655. Canvas — 303 x 243” 
Rotterdam, The Boymans Museum 
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REMBRANDT 1606-1669: St Peter denying Christ 
Signed and dated lower right: Rembrandt 1660. Canvas - 60§ x 664” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 2024 A 3 


REMBRANDT 1606-1669: Portrait of a Lady with a Lap Dog 
Painted about 1665. Canvas — 32 x 244” 
Toronto, Frank P. Wood 





REMBRANDT 1606-1669: Last known Self Portrait 
Signed and dated at left: Rembrandt f. 1669. Canvas ~ 23}x 204” 
The Hague, The Mauritshuis. MH 840 











69 JacoB VAN RUISDAEL 1629-1682: View of Egmond on the Sea 
Signed and dated lower left: Ruisdael 1648. Panel - 244 194” 


Manchester, New Hampshire, The Currier Gallery of Art 
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JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 1629-1682: A Village near the Dunes 
Signed lower right: J V R. Canvas - 134. x 15” 
Haarlem, The Frans Hals Museum 
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73 SALOMON VAN RuISDAEL Cc. 1602-1670: The Ferry Boat 
Signed and dated on boat: SVRuysdael 1649. Panel - 394 x 524” 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 2083 A 4 
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HERCULES SEGHERS 1590-1640: Landscape 
Probably painted about 1630. Panel — 22 x 40” 


Florence, The Ufhzi Gallery 
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Lugano, The Thyssen Collection 
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Signed at right 





JAN STEEN 1626-1679: A Girl Eating Oysters 
Painted about 1665. Signed: I S. Panel — 8§ x 53” 
The Hague, The Mauritshuis. MH 818 








JAN STEEN 1626-1679: Love Scene 
Signed on balcony, at right: J. Steen. Painted about 1670. Panel - 113 x 1g}” 
The Hague, H. Kohn 








MATTHIAS STOMER + 1600-after 1650: Christ Among the Doctors 
= Sea 3 ye eo 
Canvas — 78} x 574 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsgemaldes: umlungen 





So MicuHieL SweerTs 1624-1664: Study of al 
Canvas — 144x114” 
Hartford, The Wadsworth Atheneum, The L. Gallup Sumner and Mary Catlin Sumner Collection 











81 HENDRICK TERBRUGGHEN 1588-1 629: Saint Sebastian 
Signed and dated upper left: HTBrugghen fecit 1625. Canvas - 584 x 463 
Oberlin College, The Allen Memorial Art Museum 
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So Shana 


DRICK TERBRUGGHEN 1588-1629: Th Calling of Saint Matth 
Signed: HT Brugghen tecit. 1621. Canvas — 40$ X 53%” 
Utrecht, Centraal Museum. U 75 











ADRIAEN VAN DE VELDE 1636-1 672: Landscape with a Family Group 
1” 


Signed and dated lower left: A. v. velde. £. 1667. Canvas — 584 x 704 


Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 2446 
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84 JAN JANSZ. VAN DE VELDE 1619/20-1662: Still Life 
Canvas ~ 19} x 24” 
Haarlem, The Frans Hals Museum 





85 WILLEM VAN DE VELDE, THE YOUNGER 1633-1707: Dutch Fleet in a Calm 
17 


Signed: W V Velde. Canvas — 344% 424 
London, Sir Bruce Ingram. RA 52 203 
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JAN VERMEER 1632-1675: The Letter 
Signed on wall at left: 1 VMeer. Painted about 1666. Canvas — 17#X 154” 


/ 
Amsterdam, The Rijksmuseum. RM 2528 
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Jan Baptist WEENIX 1 621-1660: Still Life with a Dead Swan 
Canvas — 60 x 604” 


The Detroit Institute of Arts. D 246 





go ADAM WILLAERTS, 1577-1664: The Embarkation of Frederic of the Palts in England 
Signed and dated lower right: A. Willarts f 161(3?). Canvas — 343 x 574” 
Amsterdam, The Maritime Museum 
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EMANUEL DE WITTE + 1617-1692: Interior of 2 (church 
Signed and dated at right: E de Witte A® 1668 (or 1688). Canvas — 383 
Rotterdam, The Boymans Museum 
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Puitieps WOUWERMANS 1619-1668: Peasants on the Shore 
Signed lower right: PHILSW, and dated on boat: A. 1653 f. Canvas — 274 x 44” 
Wayzata, Minnesota, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Sweatt 
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AELBERT Cuyp 1620-1691: Landscape with Riders 


Signed at bottom ont. Cuyp. Canvas — 41 x 57” 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, New York 
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A Guide to 


DUTCH PAINTING: The Golden Age 


THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 
February 19th to March 25th, 1955. Telephone EM 3-4388 





HOURS 

Monday to Friday - 10:00a.m. - 10:30 p.m. 
Saturdays = 10:00qa.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
Sundays = 1:30 p.m. -) | 3:30 p.m. 
ADMISSION 

Adults - 50¢ Students - 25¢ 


Children under 14 (accompanied by adults) - 10¢ 


PARKING 
During the Exhibition the parking lots in front of the Gallery will be 
under the supervision of the Parking Authority of Toronto. 


SALES DESK 

a) Books and reproductions are available at the sales desk in the 
Sculpture Court. 

b) | Catalogues containing reproductions of all paintings in the Exhibit- 
ion (nine in full colour) and a list of the lenders are available for $1.50. 


SNACK BAR (located. at end of east corridor) 
Hours: Monday to Fridays - 11:00a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


Saturdays - 11:00a.m. - 5:00p.m. 
Sundays - 2:00p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


Wheel chairs are available through the courtesy of J. F. Hartz Co. Ltd. 
Ask the guard at the front door. 


SMOKING 
Smoking or consumption of food is not permitted in the exhibition 
galleries. 


WASH ROOMS: CHECK ROOMS: FIRST AID 

Rest rooms and check rooms are located just inside the main entrance of 
the building. If you wish to be readmitted to the exhibition, please 
ask the ticket collector for a Re-Admit Card. 

The St. John's Ambulance Corps will be on duty throughout the exhibit- 
ion. The First Aid Room is located at the north end of the West Corridor. 











GALLERY TALKS 

There will be talks in the Gallery each day during the week at 12:30, 
3:00, 5:30 and 8:30 p.m., to explain the context and background of 
Dutch painting. A talk in Dutch is given each Tuesday evening at 
7:30 p.m. 


GUIDED TOURS 

These can be arranged for school classes and for adult groups at 9:30 and 
11:00 a.m. or 2:00 p.m. during week-days. Please contact Miss Machell 
by writing or telephone — EM. 3-4388 for further information. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY 
An exhibition of maps and charts showing the place of the Dutch Golden 
Age in European History is in one front room on the second floor. 


SPECIAL NIGHTS 

International Night - will be held at the Gallery on Wednesday, 
March 2nd. 

Armed Forces Night - Special ceremonies will be held on Tuesday, 
March 15th to mark the 10th Anniversary of the merging of the First and 
Second Corps into the First Canadian Army in Holland in 1945. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR DUTCH EXHIBITION 
Art Gallery of Toronto 


Maj-Gen. A. B. Matthews L. G. N. M. Ravesloot 
Charles S. Band 

A. J. Casson Cont. Roy E. Belyea 

R. W. Finlayson Ald. Wm. C. Davidson 
George T. Heintzman Ald. Alex Hodgins 
A.J. Little Ald. Herbert Orliffe 
Mark Napier Ald. E. L. Roxborough 
Mrs. S. C. Snively 

Harold C. Walker Ross G. Gillespie 


G.A. Lascelles 
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